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1. INTRODUCTION 


What this booklet is not and what we hope it is 


Those who have organised and written these pages have 
not aimed to produce a textbook on reading, or language, or an 
advanced study to challenge and inspire teachers at all levels. 
They have planned to help in clear and practical ways beginning 
teachers who lack confidence as they face their responsibilities, 
and all teachers who feel unsure about helping children to learn 
to read. It is hoped that each page can be clearly understood and 
that the book will be easy to read. No attempt will be made to 
deal in detail with the theories involved because it is intended 
that teachers will find practical help immediately in these pages, 
but it must be realised that good practice is only as good as the 
sound theory upon which it is based. All teachers should be able 
to evaluate their practical plans in terms of some sound theory 
and principles. It is hoped that what is written here will help 
ar iiy establish these logical connections and make intelligent 
choices. 


New Zealand teachers are expected to make their own 
teaching Jecisions within certain defined limits and each should 
seek to establish her own independent plan. This booklet 
suggests ideas which will help in such planning; it will have 
missed its purpose if it is used as a direction for rule of thumb 
methods and if it encourages slavish imitation of a teaching 
scheme. It may be appropriately used as a support so that 
teachers may reach out to find advances of their own in organisa- 
tion and method. 


The suggestions are confined to the first years of school, 
but teachers should be able to plan for later years on a similar 
basis. The same principles of learning apply for all kinds of 
tasks so that if a teacher successfully organises reading progress 
in a plan for year one or year two she should find little difficulty 
in making the necessary amendments. This booklet is arranged 
to show the essential considerations, the problems they raise 
and some sound ways of meeting these problems. Altogether this 
may suggest to teachers a total plan such as may be seen in any 
good infant department in New Zealand. It does not suggest, 
however, that there is only one way to organise a reading 
programme for children in our schools. 


Essential Preliminary Considerations 


Learning is not something fastened on to children but is 
really a change in their behaviour, which is based on many 
earlier developments and experiences. For this reason we can 
expect that they will be able to learn to read only when they 
are ready for this advance in a number of essential ways. 
Important kinds of growth as well as things they have seen, 
heard and experienced have led them to the stage where they 
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are ready to make this progress in development, but we should 
see this not as a sudden leap but a continuation of learning 
which has been going on in earlier months and years. 


There are two factors to be recognised in any learning — 
the learner and the situation we organise to help him learn. 
The child will make planned progress (like the first steps 
in reading) as a result of interaction between him and the 
situation. He will not make the progress we seek if he is not 
ready in all ways or predisposed for it; he will not make it if 
the situation is not organised to help him. The latter factor 
involves a great deal of teacher planning and devising which 
will be discussed in later pages, but we must recognise that the 
two factors require our careful consideration at every stage. 
One conclusion from this is that we must think carefully about 
the condition of each individual child in terms of health, 
progress to date, and attitude, so that we really know the kind 
of step forward he can make. Then we can plan to promote the 
kind of advance which is reasonable and, indeed, necessary 
for him. At the same time we recognise that to retain such 
advance he will need practice. Without repeated use he will 
soon forget what he has learned. 


We must plan, therefore, that the learner is ready and the 
situation is right, that reaction really takes place and that in 
due course all this experience is repeated in interesting ways 
so that it is not forgotten. All of this must be in a programme 
which advances at an appropriate rate for each child — not 
too fast for a slow learner and giving plenty of challenge to 
the bright ones. 


When we judge that a child is able to learn to read it is 
because we believe that he has moved through certain stages 
in development and has this kind of readiness: 


1. His body and his mind indicate healthy growth to date. 


2. He has developed the fine skills of effective discrimination 
in listening and seeing. 


3. He is well emotionally as well as physically. 


He has a reasonably large spoken vocabulary which he 
can use in varied syntax and sentence forms. He can hold 
clear and expressive conversation which indicates also that 
he has already grasped useful ideas and is forming concepts. 


5. He enjoys stories and has a good deal of experience with 
them one way or another. 


6. Partly because of (5) he has become interested in books 
as windows into the world, as a source of experience, and 
as exciting stimulation. 


7. He has learned to use books. In this way and through 
observing adults and older siblings he has come to under- 
stand what reading is about. In a sense he has already 
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read a little. He recognises symbols, especially the picture 
of an ice-cream cone, the trafhic lights, and even such words 
as STOP. In a story book he has established some kind of 
sensible relationship between printed words and a story. 


He now feels that it is important that he should be able 
to read. We must emphasize at this point that while we 
should check each of these items to determine whether 
a child is ready to read, we must later seek evidence that 
further and continued progress in reading can be made. 
If we understand this we shall also understand that progress 
in reading is bound up with total language development 
and requires the involvement of a child in a variety of 
important experiences and activities. All this should become 
clear as we examine and consider the various sections of 
this booklet and the suggestions for organisation and 
method. It will become clearer still as we watch children 
gain increasing independence with printed words and as 
they turn with increasing interest to. books which they 
hope to use independently. 


2. READING AND DEVELOPMENT 


“A child builds himself as he builds his language. Personality 
development and language are inseparably interwoven.” 
This statement by Ruth Strickland in “The Language Arts 
in the Elementary School” reminds teachers that learning 
to read is not a separate growth but an accomplishment 
within a total and integrated development. 


If a child builds his personality as he builds his language 
it is equally true that his language development depends on 
the growth of a person, healthy, confident, and able to learn. 


Learning to read is an aspect of language growth and so 
reading progress is interwoven within a child’s total pattern of 
growth. If a teacher understands this the implications for his 
teaching plan are most significant. It can be said without exag- 
geration that good methods of reading instruction will serve 
little purpose if basic factors of a child’s life are not considered. 


A teacher should be aware of the factors upon which success 
in reading depends, and she must remind: herself that not all 
of these relate to the special and particular moves she makes 
to organise and operate a reading programme. 


Success will depend on comprehensive language growth 
which is part of a total development. It will depend on each of 
the following aspects of personal development (as well as on the 
specific reading programme). 


1. Language growth to date: Reading depends in particular 
on a mastery of essential features of the spoken language — 
on effective vocabulary, the forms and the sequence of 
words, the patterns of sentences, and the accepted speech 
sounds of the language. Children need also in this growth 
deepening familiarity with language used in stories and 
writing, and their progress should include a developing 
use and understanding of books. Such forms of develop- 
ment, of course, are essential for the child’s progress as 
a person in a typical society. 


2. Physical, Functional and Intellectual Development 


It is not difficult to understand that a child, developing as 
a person, must have the power to receive messages of 
language and respond to them. To be able to receive he 
must be able to see and hear with acuity; he must be able 
to recognise and identify; he must also have the mental 
capacity to respond to the printed words with understand- 
ing; and he will need functional and muscular skill to have 
experiences which bring him understanding. 


It is clear also that if he is to make continuing progress 
in reading he must continue to develop in these particular 
ways. For example, there are skills of thinking which must 
advance if reading is to develop. 
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Physical Health and Strength. Apart from the development 
described above successful learning will require a strong 
and healthy body. It is easy to understand, in this way, that 
a sick child, a tired, or a listless child will find learning 
in reading difficult. 


Emotional Well-being. There is considerable evidence that 
emotionally upset children not only fail to make adequate 
social and personal adjustment, but fail also to make 
expected progress in intellectual skills such as reading. 
But it is better to look at living and learning in a positive 
way. The success of the teacher’s programme for each child 
will depend, in part, on how each of her pupils: 


“Feels comfortable about himself, feels right towards other 
people, and is able to meet the demands of life.” 


. Experience to date and Continuing Experience 


The ability to make progress in learning (including learn- 
ing in language generally and reading particularly) will 
relate to the nature and quality of a child’s experience to 
date. His understanding of words he meets will depend on 
some kinds of experience—mainly direct but often 
vicarious. If reading and other language skills are to go 
on developing a child will need continuing stimulation from, 
and understanding of, his environment. What is seen in 
the classroom ,enjoyed in programmes, found on journeys, 
heard in stories, and experienced in playing roles, as well 
as the interests, and companionship of a beneficial home 
life, will be essential support for the ‘school’s programme 
of learning. 


. Experience in Language 


Personal development in terms of expression, thinking, 
and communication requires not only the skills of language 
but also the opportunities for its use. For independent, 
social and intellectual development children need ample 
opportunity for listening, talking, reading and writing with 
spontaneous involvement. In the same way they learn to 
read more confidently and more skilfully within experience 
which is given form and meaning by the free and eager use 
of language, spoken and written, received and sent, heard 
and read, formal and informal. In this kind of experience 
children should be confident that they will be heard and 
understood; they should be encouraged to listen to adults 
and children; and they should develop their language skills 
because they need to think, to talk, to listen, to write and 
to read, and because they see purpose in improving as well 
as using language. 


We can expect the best from language experience when 
children feel a sense of personal worth and a sense of having 
something to offer that will be of interest to others. 
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7. Creative Operations and Actions 


Some have more need than others to be creative, but all 
children require opportunities and encouragement to be 
spontaneous, original and expressive. Activity of this kind 
appears to be essential for the growth of an integrated 
organisation of physical, mental, moral, and social qualities 
in an individual person — for the healthy development of 
personality. 


A child who is enjoying creative opportunities is likely 
to be progressing in his language behaviour and in his 
thinking. He is likely to make progress in reading if he is 
given the opportunities. 


8. All this concerns individuals as does each part of the reading 
programme. 


It is important to be aware just how a child is growing 
as a person in terms of all aspects of development. A teacher 
may expect that his sound plans in any kind of learning, 
including reading, will proceed successfully if all is going 
well in fundamental ways. The important details of events 
in a child’s development need to be recorded for reference 
and use. 


However, some of the aspects of personal development 
remind us of fundamental responsibilities of the school. They 
suggest essential goals of helping all pupils to live healthy and 
happy lives, and to develop physically, emotionally, socially and 
intellectually to the limits of their capacity. So it is that some 
more general aims about the development of a person entail 
responsibilities as specific, and sometimes more important than 
the work involved in teaching a skill or a subject. (The latter 
work is unlikely to succeed if the former is neglected.) For 
these reasons the following tasks are important for a teacher 
to accept as aspects of her work, not just in a general sense, but 
also because of their effect on progress in each specific aspect 
of learning, such as reading. 


1. Providing a room where children can be active in physical 
as well as mental operations. (This may be thought to be 
a matter for the employing authority, only. But there is 
a special task for the teacher in the use she makes of the 
room provided. ) 


2. Promoting occasions and activities where children are 
involved with lively interest. (This emphasises the first task, 
for the teacher must arrange a room which stimulates and 
permits lively activity.) Providing social settings which 
encourage co-operation, socialising attitudes, understanding 
and communication. 


3. Arranging experiences, within and without the classroom, 
which bring meaning, understanding, and the gradual form- 
ation of clear concepts. 
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4. Promoting spontaneous talking and interested listening — 
ensuring that the utmost use is made of what the New 
Zealand Primary School English syllabus says is the main 
asset in developing control over language — the spontane- 
ous flow of conversation. (Note — The syllabus also says 
that the teacher must help children discipline the spon- 
taneous flow without destroying their spontaneity. ) 


5. Organising a pattern of classroom life which encourages 
confidence, spontaneity, and essential independence while 
it ensures ordered society with consideration and co-opera- 
tion — a pattern of life which is healthy for each individual, 
encouraging him to ‘feel comfortable about himself, right 
towards other people ,and able to meet the demands of life.” 


6. Above all by interest, observation, sensitive consideration, 
and the accumulation of appropriate information, ensuring 
that there is full knowledge about each child — how the 
life of the classroom is affecting him, the kind of learning 
progress he is making in each area, how he is developing as 
a person, and what new steps in learning he should take. 


. . . The healthy development of each child is our concern 
and part of this surely, is learning to read. A child who is deve- 
loping healthily in most ways is more likely to learn to read 
capably, and a child who is learning to read capably is more 
likely to be developing as a healthy personality .. . 
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3. LANGUAGE AND EXPERIENCE 


If the teacher studies the language development of each 
of the children in her care, and builds her programme on this 
basis, reading will then be accepted naturally as part of language 
development. Children who are on entry to school, advanced in 
general language ability, including the language of books, usually 
have a high potential in. reading ability. Naturally then, the best 
preparation for reading is comprehensive language growth. 
Difficulties occur when there is a serious discrepancy between 
the language children use in everyday life, and what they will 
use in the learning life of school (including the language of 


books). 


When children have learned to understand the oral version 
of the language, each begins to use it himself to express his 
individual ideas. The environment, interests and experiences 
will govern needs in communication. Thus, speaking vocabulary 
in a new entrants’ class is as highly-varied as the pre-school 
environments, interests and experiences of the children. The 
quality of their oral expression is largely determined by previous 
listening experiences, the models existing in each .individual 
environment, and (vitally important) the encouragement each 
received in his experiments with language. A responsive adult 
listener to’ children’s ideas is needed, one who will also present 
good patterns of language, with vocabulary to extend range 
of expression so that children can shape language to suit their 
needs, and one who will encourage children to consolidate 
understanding of language where this is necessary. 


A classroom environment providing a wealth of experiences 
stretches children’s language. Each child learns new vocabulary 
and syntax to express ideas aroused by the experience, and this 
language is meaningful because it is learned in relationship to 
personal experience. The situation itself provides a stimulus to 
discussion. New ideas make the conversation more vital; 
children enjoy sharing the ideas, and consolidating their under- 
standing of the vocabulary and the sequences in sentences. 
The teacher is there to clarify and to encourage the active 
exchange of ideas. Children are learning to listen, to think, and 
to speak thoughtfully and clearly, and the teacher has an oppor- 
tunity to observe their understanding and language usage as 
well as the background knowledge displayed. 


Pre-school experiences must be supplemented and extended 
by school activities which can be shared and enriched by the 
experiences of other children. To do this we need to recognise 
the part played by language in its widest sense as a means of 
expression and communication, be it through the language of 
movement and dance, drawing and writing, modelling and 
building, dressing up and acting, music-making, listening or 
telling. The need to talk about experiences puts language into 
a social context and, as ideas are refined and become increas- 
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ingly vital, children wish to record their ideas. This is full 
involvement where children take a positive part in their own 
active learning. They watch as the teacher writes their “stories” 
and, after a time, participate in the writing. They recognise the 
relationship between oral and written language — the expression 
and reception of ideas. 


Written language is now material for reading. Children who 
have been introduced to reading through the use of their own 
compositions develop important attitudes to books. As their 
own writing was meaningful they expect the writing of others 
to be meaningful also. Their ideas were questioned and debated 
before and after being recorded ; therefore the material in books 
will be open to question, and will provide stimulus for discus- 
sion. They will be learning that “to read is to think”. In the 
stimulating situation of the discussion about ideas implicit 
in the reading material, children will learn to refine their skills 
of thinking and reading. 


Reading is taught as part of a total language programme 
to bring out the inter-relationships and inter-dependence of the 
language skills — listening and speaking, reading and writing. 
Experience gives meaning to language, and language interprets 
and enriches experience. From the very beginning of reading 
it must be a thinking process, so that children learn that reading 
is thinking about the experiences represented by the words. 


The following are two examples of how a teacher capitalised 
on two experiences to enrich and extend children’s language. 


1.—Freddie and the Hospital 


It all began with Freddie — and to appreciate this story 
you must have a brief run down on this beloved and eccentric 


child. 


Freddie came to us, on his fifth birthday, delivered and 
handed over like a parcel ‘“‘He’s the last, thank God, — and you 
bash ’im — he needs it!” 


Freddie eyed me and I eyed Freddie and immediately we 
had a strong bond of understanding. He knew I wasn’t going 
to “bash ’im” nor was he going to alter one whit of his intention 
to be a personality entirely individual. 


We enjoyed Freddie for two years and in that time he gave 
us many opportunities for the weaving-in of experiences. For 
a start, Freddie was never where he should be — he was always 
“somewhere else instead’? and it was because of this expert 
facility that “The Hospital’’ was brought into the school. 


Freddie had to go into hospital to have his tonsils removed 
—and thereby hangs a long tale. When he returned he had 
changed physically for the better but fortunately for us, he was 
still the inimitable Freddie. Freddie talked to us happily and 
expansively and the children talked and talked. The teacher 
guided this very skilfully. 
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Freddie organised his cronies into being doctors and nurses ; 
together they devised headgear from paper, material and paper- 
clips; rubber tubing became stethoscopes, pencils and pads 
with perforations became prescription lists; medicine bottles 
were filled with food colouring and water; and trolleys were 
cbtained and filled with cottonwool swabs, Dettol, scissors and 
bandages — arranged by the children and labelled carefully. 


Meanwhile the teacher planned as she saw the growing 
interest. A large book was prepared the front cover of which, 
Freddie insisted on doing himself (and you would know that 
he hadn’t been tied to his bed when in hospital, because it 
depicted a cross-sectional view of the hospital from the cellars 
to the top floor — the nurses were no cleverer than we were! ) 


Through discussion the children told us what went on in 
hospital, why people went there, (“People who were sick” — 
and they became “patients” ), what doctors and nurses do, such 
as “give pills’, “give medicine’, “give injections’, “put in 
stitches, take out stitches’. Page after page of illnesses and 
reasons for going into hospital were written. Words flowed 
from the children. 


Then came playing real “patients” and “broken legs” which 
had to be set into splints — the woodwork department had to 
be consulted and there we had another previously untapped 
source of knowledge. Mr. made the children bring their 
measurements to him and then allowed them to cut the splints 
themselves. What joy and interest in measuring and counting. 


The corridor leading to the classroom was lined with labels 
in red — “Quiet please’, “Operating room, this way”. Children 
were writing, reading and doing. “Diet sheets” were introduced 
for the patients on the “danger list”. “Three teaspoons of this 
nasty medicine once per day.” 


“Patient to be kept warm”; 
“No biscuits, lollies and definitely no BEER!” 


Weighing machines were borrowed and teachers, head- 
master and children had their weights recorded. Tape measures 
came into their own; the Dental Nurse was persuaded to bring 
in her “false teeth” set and give a talk on good diet. Her talk was 
recorded on tape and played back. 


Meanwhile, children who couldn’t get into the direct, 
role-playing parts were guided into making a miniature hospital 
with cardboard beds and paper sheets, puppet-like dolls from 
papier-mache (which they made themselves) and small movable 
“ambulances”. Large and small blocks were used in the buildings 
and “letters” were written, “get well” cards followed, and 
‘flowers for the bedside’”’. 


Freddie was, of course, the central figure and his drawings 
were of a very high calibre. He insisted on telling his story of 
his injection and drawing it. It was vivid and clever and under- 
neath it he had written “See the wicked doctor giving an 
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injection in my bym”. We suggested that if he must use that 
word, then he must spell it correctly, so the word was written 
in splendid isolation upon the blackboard — “bum” — and in 
walked the headmaster — but not a flicker of an eyelid — bless 
him! 

This theme lasted for about ten days and every aspect of 
curriculum was explored. It culminated in a visit to the class- 
room, of a real live doctor and his nurse — and bag of instru- 
ments. 


The result of this interest centre were: 

A storehouse full of knowledge; 

Joyous shared experiences with continuing vital language ; 
A medical dictionary ; 

And —a wealth of reading material. 


= SS 


2.—The Secret 


Many may know the story of “Bear’s Box” by Mollie Clarke. 
Those who do will remember that Bear had a secret which he 
kept locked in a blue box. He kept the key on a piece of red 
ribbon and was very careful not to lose it. Even when he went 
to sleep he put the blue box beside the bed. 


His friend Elephant came along and wanted to see inside 
the box, but little Bear said, ““No, No, No’, and stood on his 
box so that Elephant could not open it. His next visitor was 
his friend Panda who also wanted to see inside, but Bear sat 
on his box so that Panda would not get in. Likewise, Sailor Boy, 
another friend came along to try out little Bear, and this time 
Bear lay on his box to prevent Sailor Boy from seeing inside. 


However, eventually Monkey came along. When he tried 
his luck, again little Bear was adamant; but alas, he fell asleep 
and Monkey took the key. 


Little Bear was upset and all his friends rushed to help 
him. Elephant caught up with Monkey, picked him up and shook 
him, until he dropped the key. 


Then came the sequel — Bear’s secret, what was it? Well, 
it was four jars of honey! 


Whenever I told this story I kept the four jars hidden and 
they came as a very special surprise. Next came the sharing 
out, which involved a one to one correspondence! Panda got 
the green topped jar, Sailor Boy got the yellow topped jar, 
Elephant got the red topped jar—so, what jar was left for 
Bear? The blue one of course! 


After telling this story several times I found one morning 
that the children began to act it spontaneously. One girl took 
charge, taking the part, eventually, of Elephant. I watched 
carefully as this play developed. First a blue box had to be 
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found — this was easy; she and her band of actors found a 
shoebox and painted it. A key was unearthed from my drawer, 
but what about a red ribbon? The only one available was on 
the head of a shy little Chinese girl! 


With all the gear complete, these children acted out the 
whole story with Elephant doing quite a lot of directing. The 
words were changed and adapted, indicating that they had 
understood the meaning. They changed the diction to suit them- 
selves. “Oh no you don’t, you wicked monkey. My secret is my 
secret, and I’m not going to let you in on it. Go away!” 


So great was the interest that enthusiasm spread from the 
original actors to the older children in the playground. 


I put a large sheet of brown paper across the blackboard 
to provide for a frieze. The children made the characters and 
figures were arranged with helpful comments from all. Only 
at the end was the children’s story written by the teacher. This 
was read every morning until interest changed, and then it 
became a much-loved part of the reading area. 


4. EARLY READING SKILLS 


The following is to help the teacher know the structure 
of her subject. It should be realised that all the details of the 
skills will not necessarily be taught to all children. Some child- 
ren are well advanced in these skills before coming to school. 
However, as each child can develop only from where he is, and 
learns by relating his new experiences to what he already knows, 
it is important that the teacher should realise where each child is 
in relation to these steps and proceed from there. All the pre- 
reading skills will be developed on a broad front but it is 
important that a teacher recognizes the importance .of the 
following: 


(a) Oral Language; 
(b) Listening; 
(c) Conventions of Printed Language ; 


(d) Visual Discrimination and Building up Sight Vocabu- 
lary. : 


Oral Language 


Why is this such an important skill? Blind children learn 
to read far more quickly than deaf children because though 
they cannot see, they have good oral language. Reading is a 
thinking process and a listening in to others’ ideas. It is difficult 
to listen in to others’ ideas unless you have adequate language 
yourself and can verbalise your own thoughts. 


With the development of oral language the children find 
it progressively easier to read the written language because: 


(a) the ideas in the written text will be familiar to them 
and they will not have to cope with unfamiliar concepts 
and vocabulary in addition to grappling with the 
unfamiliarity of the written text. 


(b) children comprehend what they read only in so far 
as they understand the syntax and language patterns 
represented by the printed text. If their oral language 
is good they are more able to anticipate the ideas and 
vocabulary of the material they are reading and are 
thus able to make full use of contextual clues to inter- 
pret the written text. 


Oral Language skills will include: 


1. Knowledge that sentences are made up of separate words 
and the ability to use these words flexibly in different 
contexts. 


2. Adequate sentence structure —sufhcient to be able to 
communicate effectively with other children and adults. 
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Vocabulary and related concepts sufficient to understand 
the ideas involved in interests and topics as well as in the 
reading material. 

Ability to predict the probable outcome (ideas) in a story. 

Ability to predict the correct vocabulary in a story or poem. 

Ability to verbalise your own ideas. 

Good equality of ideas and expression so that a child is 
able to: 

(a) organise ideas; 

(b) interpret objects in relationship to one another; 

(c) generalize about objects, ideas, and people; 

(d) relate a sequence of events; 

(e) give details of description. 


How to develop these Skills 


1. 


A warm friendly atmosphere where the teacher is always 
available. She is prepared to listen carefully and courteously 
to children’s ideas and to reply fully. 


News Periods — where small groups are better than large 
groups and teacher discussion with the pupil is still better. 


Shared Experiences 

(a) HPs — however short — discussion before, during and 
atter. 

(b) The making Development Period where there is such 
a spontaneous atmosphere that children want to talk 
about what they have done. The teacher moves around, 
and through conversation with individual children and 
groups of children prompts deeper thought. 


Stories which are excellent for developing language and 
may be told many times. Stories with repetition of a phrase 
or refrain are especially helpful, e.g. Gingerbread Boy. 

The refrains are remembered almost at once and they 
will sing again in children’s words until the language 
patterns become a part of the children’s language meanings, 
to be used when needed. | 

Guided discussion following stories can help to develop 
cognitive thinking as: 

(a) Asking for information not in the story; e.g. practice 
in inferring motives of characters, or thinking how 
Jack .of the Beanstalk’s mother might have been 

_ dressed. , 

(b) Asking for the reader’s personal ideas. Is there someone 
in the story you would not like to be? What are the - 
things you dislike about him?. 

(c) Focusing on what the reader can add; e.g. What do 
you think might have happened just after this story 
ended? Ask short questions that involve long thoughtful 
answers. Encourage answers that are different. 
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5. Musical experience to stimulate oral expression. Particularly 
vivid sensory images should be sought. How does the music 
make you feel? If you close your eyes can you see a picture 
as you listen? Talk about it. 


Interpretation of Pictures 
The pictures are usually related to a current interest. 
Children can be encouraged to: 


(a) Observe similarities and differences in the pictures to 
actual objects and people they know. 

(b) Suggest what people in the pictures may be thinking 
and saying. 

(c) Suggest what might be just outside the frame of the 
picture. 

(d) Suggest a title for the picture. 

(e) Incidentally develop vocabulary —low, top, middle, 
bottom, far, high. 

(f) Classify objects in the picture. 
It is a good idea to have a permanent picture corner 
in the room. The pictures are changed frequently and 
discussed. 


Other Ways of Encouraging Oral Language 
Filmstrips (rather than films) for promoting discussion. 


Natural Science, Social Studies and Mathematics all provide 
excellent opportunities for oral discussion. 


Drama and Music provide opportunities. 

Poetry, songs and nursery rhymes are particularly valuable 
for helping children become used to correct language patterns 
— the jingles and easy rhymes sing in their minds and are easily 
recalled in their correct torm as with stories with a refrain. 


Teachers may enlist the support and help of parents by 
discussing ways in which parents may develop the children’s 
oral language as: 


(a) Talking with them in developed syntax. The parent’s 
reply stimulates the child to say something else. 


(b) Reading stories with them nightly. 
(c) Teaching of often neglected nursery rhymes. 


(d) Encouraging their children to join the local library 
and choose their own books. (Teachers should help 
the parents to know suitable books.) 


(e) Allowing children to take a part in planning picnics 
and excursions. 


(f) Discussing current affairs with children. 


(g) Having long talks with individual siblings (inarticulate 
brothers well away from vocal little sisters.) 
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(h) Father conversing with sons while painting the boat 
or building the shed. 


(i) “On the level” family talks at meal time — discussing 
the burning questions —how Dad will organise the 
painting, or what form the party, or picnic, will take. 


Listening 


Listening is a general language skill which will be developed 
through the whole language programme. Like all other language 
skills it should grow with the children. 


It is usually regarded as the first of the language arts 
to be experienced. Effective listening is not just a sensory 
impression but a willed act of hearing that will continue beyond 
the first stage of attention if there is understanding. It is the 
basis of the language system but language power grows not 
only because children listen but because they use in speech 
the same forms they hear in the context of meaningful experi- 
ence. (Remember that experience — seeing, hearing, smelling 
and touching — gives meaning to language. ) 


Listening is one part of two-way communication and 
listening and speaking go hand in hand. 


No thoughtful purpose is served in a listening-learning 
situation without effort on both sides, i.e. from speaker and 
listener. The listener in early years will make effective listening 
response only if he has something worth listening to. He should 
do more than respond to sound, he should link up with the 
communication and keep connected. Listening operates best 
in a total language-experience setting, and listeners must be 
intelligently and personally involved to really listen. 


Why do children learn more slowly when they start school? 
It is partly because pre-school listening is situational and 
develops with the child’s growing experience. He experiences, 
he talks and he listens in the same setting. 


Listening skills are important to reading for the following 
reasons: 


1. Word attack skills. 


All phonic word attack methods depend on ability to 
distinguish between sounds and to hear sounds when they 
occur in words. This precise type of listening will be 
discussed under the heading Listening to Sounds. 


2. Sentence patterns. 


The important skills of prediction and confirmation 
depend to some extent on an intuitive knowledge of sentence 
patterns. This knowledge can only be acquired by listening 
to these patterns. 
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At entry to school most children are able to use language 
capably. They have had years of listening to talk and now can 
deal with sequences of speech sounds and can gain clear.meaning 
from fairly complex sentences. They will be ready to make 
continuing progress in understanding and using their language 
patterns. For varying reasons a minority will have inadequate 
experience with sentence forms and vocabulary. They will need 
to make good the gaps in their learning so that they acquire an 
“elaborated” language code. 


3. Through listening to people talk the young child has learned 
to expect any given word in a person’s speech to make sense 
in context with the other words. He is not satisfied with 
just hearing words pronounced. He expects sense and 
meaning. The child has developed the attitude of demanding 
communication, as he listens to people talk. If he is to 
develop a useful method of attack in reading this attitude 
must carry over so that as he reads he is constantly expect- 
ing meaning and constantly using it to predict, to guess 
an unknown word, and to confirm his guesses. 


Listening to sounds 


To some extent listening must be treated on the basis of 
discrimination. Finding similarities and differences is significant 
in all language learning. If we approach listening in this way 
our teaching will include practices to improve discrimination. 


In order to use letter sounds in unlocking strange, printed 
words or for recognising familiar printed words children need 
to understand: 


(a) the ways those sounds work in words, e.g. “beginning 
letters”. 


(b) letter forms, so that they can distinguish between 
them instantly. 


(c) the association between letter forms and sounds. 


Methods of obtaining understanding of sounds and letter forms 


1. A teacher may use children’s christian and surnames as 
well as words in well known stories and poems to establish 
that there is a sound at the beginning of a spoken word. 
(It is to be noted that the sound is always presented as 
the beginning of a word not as an isolated element of 
language. ) 


Children’s names may be listed within appropriate 
groups. A box can be made for each sound and some objects 
and pictures correctly placed in each according to. the 
beginning sounds. Then children may sort objects and 
pictures from a collection into appropriate boxes. At this 
stage also the teacher may build up charts of pictures to 
help this discrimination. 
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2. McKee “Getting Ready to Read”’ gives detailed instructions 
for introduction of letter forms. 


3. Letter-sound associations may be introduced at the same 
time as the letter forms. The teacher will need a pocket 
chart or ledger board and many sets of pictures with names 
beginning with the particular letters studied. (Do not print 
names under pictures). The children will read the pictures 
from left to right. They will note position of mouth, tongue, 
etc., when a picture is named. 


They will be asked to think of other things with names 
starting like (say) “mop”. They will look for people’s names 
and interesting words which begin the same way. 


Practice in noting different beginnings will be given 2 
putting in several pictures whose names do not begin wit 
the same sound —e.g. “Why shouldn’t ‘dog’ be here?” 


Listening to Patterns 


No child should be taught to read until he is able to use 
in his talking and interpret in his listening the same words, 
language structures, and intonations which he will meet in his 
reading. Many children who have made insufficient progress 
need much practice in using language, and listening to languagé, 
when they begin -school. The notes under “Oral Language” give 
detailed ‘suggestions about appropriate talking and listening 
activities which will be particularly. important to those with 
inadequate English. 


_ Because “Book Language” is not quite the same as the 
language we speak, children who have not had a background 
of stories will need to hear many stories read before they are 
able to anticipate what words are likely to come next. 


‘A child must be able to include in his reading the voice 
intonations which his experience in talking and listening lead 
him to believe he would hear. So for children who have had 
little experience in more elaborated talking and listening a lot 
of chanting in unison is necessary. 


To help children learn sentence patterns as a built-in part: 
of behaviour the following methods will be useful: 


1. Frequent reading of stories to the children — encouraging 
children to join in when there are repetitive lines. 


Frequent reading of poems together. 


3. Reading stories together — e.g. “Blown up books” — after 
the first reading by the teacher, or with the teacher. 


4. Asking children to ‘“‘read this as you would say it”. 
(The children must have heard it read or said, before 
they are asked to ‘read’ it.) 
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Listening for Meaning 


Listening for meaning is an important general language 
skill which has a much wider application than reading. Practice 
in this skill will be carried out widely as part of the general 
language programme. There are activities for this purpose that 
can be related directly to reading. The practice should exactly 
parallel in an oral situation all the comprehension skills which 
are commonly listed in reading schemes. Any of the comprehen- 
sion skills which have always been regarded as reading skills are 
in reality listening skills. No child will understand a sentence 
which he reads unless he could understand it if it is spoken. 
These skills may all be developed through reading to the 
children. Discussion before the story will be necessary to guide 
the children’s listening. Discussion during the story will 
encourage more thoughtful listening. 


Some activities directly related to reading are: 
1. Listening to recall what has been heard, e.g. questioning 
following a story. 


2. Listening for particular information. Precede the story with 
an instruction such as, “I want you to listen to find out 
whether the witch was cruel or kind.” 


3. Listening so that you can recall sequence, e.g. “What did 
the gingerbread boy meet after the cow?” 


4. Listening to establish main idea. 


5. Listening to infer word meanings from context, e.g. The 
wind shook the pretty blossoms from the tree. Blossoms 
is the unknown word. 


6. Listening so that you can guess or infer what is going to 
happen next. 


7. Listening to distinguish essential from non-essential ideas. 
Listening so that you can summarise what is heard. 


9. Listening so that you can assess critically — characters in 
the story, motives, speech, etc. 


10. Listening so that story may be retold by the children 
through mime, drama, etc. 


11. Listening to follow oral instructions. 


- 


Suggestions for Improving Listening 


1. Teachers should avoid over exposure of pupils. Small 
Ceetce in particular cannot listen to too much for too 
ong. 

2. Children learn most effectively when there are supporting 
interests to keep attention (e.g. pictures in a storybook 
to support listening to the reading of the story). All items 
that can be seen or felt, aid listening if they relate to the 
topic (e.g. filmstrip seen or models felt and touched.) 
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3. The children must be attentive. This depends upon interest 
and understanding. The method of presentation must be 
such that children will want to hear and need to hear. 


4. Children will not be interested unless they are predisposed 
to listening (i.e. the teacher must have full knowledge of 
the individual children’s language development and back- 
ground of experience so that material presented is at the 
children’s level. ) 


5. Children hear best what is intimately related to their own 
experience. Isolated listening activities unrelated to the 
class programme are of little real use. 


6. Children hear best when there are opportunities for talking 
(as well as listening) with the teacher and other children. 
This doesn’t suggest the ‘teacher posed question-answer’ 
period or the ‘teacher lecturer’ situation but a conversation 
type of discussion where the teacher is prepared to explore 
further ideas proposed by children instead of insisting upon 
following her own pre-determined line of thought. 
7. Children hear best when prepared for listening, e.g. Before 
telling a story the title should be discussed and the book 
cover examined. 


8. Children hear best when they are thinking along with the 
teacher or speaker. 
e.g. The children are so personally involved and interested 
that when the speaker stops even momentarily the children 
enthusiastically suggest what happens next. Well developed 


questions can prompt this type of involvement with the 
story. 


Listening is more intent if the vocabulary and sentence 
patterns are familiar. However there should be enough of what 
is new in vocabulary, concepts, and syntax to stimulate deeper 
listening and to strengthen familiarity with new words and 
patterns by incorporating them with known and comfortable 
language. 


10. It is important that certain patterns of listening behaviour 
are established — these rules apply to the teachers as well 
as the children. 


(a) We look at the speaker; 

(b) We stop talking; 

(c) We show we are listening; 

(d) We think as we listen; 

(e) We speak clearly so that other people can hear; 
(f) All people listen. 


Conventions of Printed Language, Books and Words 


Children starting school sometimes think of reading as 
a completely new and different skill. Teachers must help them 
to realise the relationship between listening, speaking and 
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reading — that reading is “talk” written down. There will be 
big differences in children’s ability to handle books and print 
at school entry— much greater than many teachers realise. 
Much of the children’s skill will depend on their previous 
experience with books. Before children start to look closely 
at the conventions of print they should have some knowledge 
of — and feeling for books. 
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They should like books. 

They should realise that books give information on all 
kinds of things they wish to know about — such things as 
trains and aeroplanes. Books tell about exciting events and 
about people. They can make us laugh and cry. Books tell 
a story. 

Books have titles. 

Books have a front and a back. 


Books start on the left-hand side first. 


‘The language used in each page remains constant. It is 


related to the picture on each page. 
A child should be able to interpret some books himself. 
He should wish to talk about books. 


He may have noticed some capital letters — unusual 
features of text. 


If through contact with books some of the above facts 
have been discovered the child will be more ready to 
grasp the sophisticated ideas of the relationship between 
the printed text in the book and what the story says. He 
will look at a sentence as something that conveys meaning. 
Words come later. 


The study of books leads the child to realise 


1. The printed text tells the reader what to say. 


2. Many spoken words will result in many written words 
and vice versa. 


Words have spaces between them. 

Each printed word stands for one spoken word. 
A printed word always says the same thing. 

A word is made up of letters. 


Words that sound short usually look short and have 

only a few letters and vice versa. 

8. Sentences begin with a capital letter and end with a 
fullstop. 

9. Sentences read from left to right across the page. 

10. There is a swing from one line to the next. 


11. The first spoken word in a sentence is also the first 
written word. 


eet ee 
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12. The letters in a word have a definite order and must 
be observed from left to right. 


13. Words have a beginning letter and an end letter. 
14. Special marks are used for punctuation. 


15. Each time a word is read it says the same as last time if 
it is in the same context. 


Practices to Develop Interest in and Knowledge about Books 


. Pleasurable, exciting experiences with interesting 
books are enjoyed from the very first day at school. 


. The teacher reads many stories during the day — some- 
times in the reading corner — sometimes to the class as a whole. 


When reading stories the teacher sometimes draws 
the children’s attention to particular punctuation marks. When 
a question is asked we use a question mark. When someone is 
talking we show it with speech marks. This is emphasised by 
speech inflections. The children aré encouraged to “say it”. 


The teacher refers to “books” many times during the day; 
i.e. reference books, dictionaries, songbooks, storybooks, poetry 
books. 


Children are encouraged to bring their favourite books to 
school to show pictures — and to read them or have them read. 


Parents are encouraged to read to their children every 
night and to arrange for them to join the local library. Some 
guidance should be given to parents as to the best books to 
buy for their children. 


The reading corner should be most colourful and enticing. 


All of the practices the teacher uses to help children under- 
stand the conventions of print must be meaningful and purpose- 
ful and related to current interest. 


Some Examples 


1. Identification of their own names. Both christian names and 
surnames are best used to help children see the spaces and 
grasp the idea of separate words. They should be encouraged 
to write their own names, name the letters in their names, 
and notice long names and short names. Children may find 
ae names of the children which begin with the same initial 
etters. 


2. Class news, class experience charts, captions under child- 
ren’s paintings. After children have decided what is to be 
written and a meaningful sentence has been suggested the 
teacher may introduce children to skills. 

‘E.g. How do I begin this sentence? 
What is the first word to be written? 
What shall I leave between this word and the next? 
What shall I put to show the end of the sentence? 
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Note: The sentence must be read with intonation if the 
ideas in the sentence are to remain meaningful and 
purposeful. 


3. Children’s own writing. The children experiment at the 
“Writing Table’. They all discover letters and find out that 
letters in a word have a definite order from left to right. 
Some letters are repeated in words. 


4. Pre-reading caption books. If books go home the teacher 
ensures that parents know her aim — particularly the idea 
of picture context reading. Meaningful captions such as: 
‘Come here to shop” are suggested by children and written 
by the teacher in view of children. 


5. Reading well known poems and songs, and repetition of 
extracts from books. 


Note: It is advantageous for the school to possess a book 
such as Children and Books by May Hill Arbuthnot. 


Visual Discrimination and Building up a Sight Vocabulary 


Many children begin school with a sight vocabulary. They 
may recognise their own names from a number of names — or 
perhaps ifind names of sisters or brothers or “mummy” and 
“daddy”. They may recognise “Ice Cream” or “Bus Stop”. 


Other children may not have sufficient knowledge of 
language to know that “comere” is two words. 


For some the gap from speech to print is a small step and 
for others a huge stride. 


Before any attempt is made to build up a sight vocabulary 
the children must be ready. 


1. Each child must have used any word frequently with full 
understanding, and with correct pronunciation before it 
can be expected to become part of his sight vocabulary. 


2. He must recognise the form of a sentence and know that 
it has a beginning and an end. 


The teacher too must be ready; e.g. she must be completely 
aware of the basic sight vocabulary in the books she intends 
to use. 


It is necessary for a child to have acquired a small sight 
vocabulary before learning to read. Once the children begin to 
read they are encouraged to “unlock” the words from picture 
clue and context using initial and first consonants for checking 
guesses. 


The words children are exposed to and meet so often that 
they form the nucleus of a sight vocabulary will be words that 
the children need to use as tools for the first little books. Words 
are remembered most easily if they have a high interest level. 
Some children must see a word many times before that word 
can be recalled instantly. Just exposing a child to a word does 
nue mean that the word becomes part of the child’s sight vocab- 
ulary. 
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.. . It is important that: 


... The word be met many times in many different 
contexts. 


. . . It is easily available at all times. 


... It is in class books, wall stories, experience charts, 
library books, poem and song boards. 


.. . It is looked at closely so that the child remembers it 
first of all from its use in context and then gradually from its 
configuration — and the letters used to form it. 


arene of introducing words at a pre-reading level, e.g. 
said. 
1. Introduce a story of high interest e.g. ““Come and Have Fun”. 
2. Provide a heavy duty text in the shape of a wall story based 
on and using much of the same structure as “Come and 
Have Fun”. 
3. Have the wall story duplicated in a class book that may 
be read, discussed, and re-read many times. 
4. Have matching captions for wall story. 
5. Isolate a caption which is a sentence and cut up a sentence 
into words. : 
6. Re-form words into sentence noting that order of words 
is important. 
7. Isolate “said” within the context of a sentence. 
8. a attention to the general shape of the word. ( Configura- 
tion. 
9. Find the word on a poem board, in a song, library book, 
or class book. 
10. Allow some children to form word by using alphabet cut 
out of cardboard. 
“Note: Never send words home to be learnt 


Some most popular and attractive books provide scope 
for building up a sight vocabulary within a most interesting 
context; e.g. Corkey Books—‘“Bad Baby’, “Are You My 
Mother?’ Many of the nursery rhymes provide scope for seeing 
the sight words in easily remembered context; e.g. ‘Two little 
dicky birds .. . Sat upon a wall... Come back Peter...” 


Sight words may be reinforced by use in labelling — 
“Come and Paint”; 
“Thank you for the flowers”. | 
Through being constantly repeated they become familiar; 
e.g. “I am here” or 
“Here I am” in answer to class roll. 
Books may be developed with a specific sight word in mind: 
e.g. “A class book of self portraits” ; 
“Who is here?” 
“John is here.” 
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5. EXPERIENCE CHARTS OR WALL STORIES 


These may be used by a whole class, a group, or an individ- 


ual. They may be put on the wall, made into a filmstrip, or 
used with a TV box or in any other way that a teacher’s ingenuity 


suggests. 
BUT 
. They must be made with, by and for children. 

2. . They must be used for teaching purposes in such a 
way that they become a loved part of the room. 

3. . They must be used for revision purposes when their 
initial use is over. 

4. . They must be available for children to read at all 
times, even going with children if they are moved to 
another room. | 

5 . They should not be discarded from the book centre 
until they fall to pieces from so much love and use. 
As soon as their term of use on the wall is ended, they 
should be made into book form and used in the book 
corner. 

6. . The number of wall stories on the wall at a time should 


be limited to those actually being used for teaching 
at that time. | 


At the Preparatory Stage 


Here we are teaching sufficient basic words to enable 


children to begin work on a series of books with a controlled 
vocabulary, graded as to basic words, with every chance of 
success and enjoyment. 


Experience charts should be: 
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First used in shared experience — a visit to the headmaster’s 
office, the dental clinic, swimming-baths, the adjoining 
factory, paddock, park, shop; or a story, record, filmstrip ; 
or a visitor; or something brought from home; or a new 
baby in someone’s family — to name a few typical exper- 
iences. There is usually no need to go outside the school 
environment at this stage. “ 


The children and the teacher talk about the experience. 
There is much talk — most of it by the children. A reason- 
ably sequential story about it is built on the blackboard, 
using short, sometimes repetitive sentences, and repeating 
one or two basic words that the teacher intends to empha- 
size. She is teaching some of the basic words that children 
will meet in the first of the “Little Books”, and this is part 
of a definite plan. 
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Each sentence (caption) can be written on the black- 
board, using a different coloured chalk for each as a help 
to children at this very early stage in identifying which 
caption is which. The Teacher vocalizes as she writes, from 
children’s dictation, so that children can see her write 
one word as she says one word, and she can mention also 
that we always start a sentence with a capital letter and 
finish it with a fullstop. As the caption each child has 
dictated is completed, it is helpful to let him put in the 
fullstop. 


Children can then “read” the whole story through, with 
the help of the teacher. They can read the part that is 
written in a specific colour, the part that comes at the 
beginning, at the end, that comes after, that comes before, 
and so on. 


Children illustrate the part of the story they choose, but if 
any child wishes to draw something else, he is free to do 
so. The teacher chooses the most suitable pictures from 
these for the wall story, and staples the remaining pictures 
into a special booklet for the library area, to be used later 
to consolidate work taught. As children draw, the teacher 
moves around writing the appropriate caption. 


Using concertina folded brown paper of a suitable size, 
the teacher pastes the appropriate picture on each “page”. 
She makes three exactly matching captions for each picture 
(these captions being the previously built blackboard story) 
— one to form the “text” of the story, one to use for match- 
ing the full caption, and one to be cut into phrases so that 
the children who are ready may match these. She also 
makes exact copies of every word in the story. (Since much 
of it is repetitive, this is usually less than the whole story.) 
By this means she has material available to suit the various 
stages of children’s development. The material is kept avail- 
able to children in boxes or envelopes close to the wall 
story. 


N.B.— For ease in identifying which of children’s illustra- 


tions relate to a particular caption, it is sometimes convenient 
for the teacher, at the stage when children are doing their 
illustrations, to put numbers in the corner of their papers to 
correspond to the sequential order of the sentences on the 
blackboard. ) 


What can be done with the Wall Story 


1. 


If it is opened out and put up at children’s eye level, they 
will want to read their own captions, and show off their 
own pictures to all comers. 


The story is read quite often in the early stages — probably 
every day for the first week — perhaps by the whole group, 
certainly by all who helped make it. (It is an original story, 
there is no other exactly like it in the world, and children 
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need to feel pride in having written it.) The story starts 
at the left, so that the reader moves physically from left 
to right as he reads along the story. Also, within each caption 
the child “points” with his hand, (maintaining the natural 
rhythms of speech) from left to right, then swings back 
to the beginning of the next line. This pointing during the 
first readings may need to be aided by the teacher. It will 
emphasize the link between eyes, ears, voice and touch, 
and. the correspondence between one spoken word and one 
written word in the caption. 


3. Children are asked to find one specific caption. (Always 
start looking from the left.) They read the caption to the 
group when it is found, or the whole group reads it while the 
teacher helps by moving her hand along the words in time 
with the children’s speech. 


4. They match loose captions to the story, and training as 
to “which way up” can be given. The Teacher holds up the 
caption upside down, sideways, or right way up, and child- 
ren are helped to check which is the right way up. A child 
then moves from left to right with the caption in his hand 
to match it exactly with the caption on the story on the 
wall. The rest of the group help by checking verbally. When 
he has found the right one, he reads, or the group reads 
both captions, indicating words as before. Phrase and word 
pep aous can be used similarly by those who are ready for 
this. 


5. Loose words can be matched on to loose captions. 


6. Games are played using these activities — finding certain 
captions, finding a caption about a certain part of the story, 
finding a caption that starts with a specific word, or ends 
with a specified word, finding words within captions that 
have the same initial sound as someone’s name, or as 
another word, and finding first caption, last caption, or the 
one before or after Billy’s. 


7. Children who are really interested will read current and 
older charts (that have been stapled into book form and 
_ are now in the library area) at free choice time. They will 
get a handful of the matching cards (full caption, phrase, 
or word according to their stage of need), and read them 
without necessary recourse to pictures for help, or they 
will match them for themselves to the wall story and go 
to tell the teacher what the caption says. They sometimes 
enjoy reading them to one another or just to themselves. 
They will find words in the separate words box that they 
know, or that have the same initial sound as a word they 
know, or they may find a number of words that have some 
common element they have observed, and bring them to 
show to the teacher. 


Through these activities they are beginning to develop 
skills that will aid them in attacking words in a less familiar 
context, as in the ‘‘Ready to Read” series — such skills as: 
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(a) Use of picture as clue. 

(b) Use of initial letter as clue. It starts like... 

(c) Recognising rhyming element. It sounds like, looks 
ey aos 

(d) Combination of the picture and the known context. 

(e) Establishment of left-right eye movement both within 
words and captions. 

(f) Skill of swinging from the end of one line to the begin- 
ing of the next. 

(g) Listening — have checked rightness in matching and 
rhyming. | 

(h) The beginning of checking that what is read makes 
sense. 


Pictures related to current work on display can have 
captions attached emphasising planned basic words, as 
can displays of children’s work, their nature ‘finds’, ‘and 
the things they have brought from home. These can be 
used for direct teaching in the same way as experience 
charts. _ 


N.B.— Captions on children’s interests should not empha- 


size basic words at the expense of the child’s spontaneous 
interest. 


2. 


10. 


11. 


When wall stories have been used for direct teaching as 
far as interest warrants, they should be stapled into a book, 
the basic words emphasized can be written on the back 
cover, and the book put into the library, to be freely avail- 
able. During subsequent class times they will often be 
chosen by children to read for their own satisfaction; they 
may be read to a friend or a group, or the group may read 
the book to, with, or for the chooser. 


When they are finished with for direct teaching the loose 
captions can be cut up and used for further independent 
matching games as the children choose. They often combine 
words to make their own stories, or play ‘treasure hunts” 
where children find a specified word from the cards strewn 
on the floor or the table, or collect cards of words they 
know. They may see how many words they can find that 
have a common initial sound or rhyming element; or the 
words can be used to make caption messages to the children 
from the teacher. 


Basic words needing. further stress can be embodied in 
repetitive blackboard stories, then all words but the one 
being emphasised can be erased, so that the children can 
see and examine it in isolation. They often benefit from 
being shown that no matter how big or small it is written 
the word still says the same thing. It needs to be finally put 
back into meaningful context, perhaps by finding it again 
in captions round the room, and it needs to be read again 
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in context. On its own it may be quite meaningless, in 
context it has meaning, and meaning is the essence of 
reading. 


12. Murals children make, pictures related to current work, 
displays of articles related to current work can all have 
captions used in a way similar to that suggested above. 
These can be used to augment wall story work, or to replace 
it sometimes where this is practical. 


At Little Book and Later Stages 


Here the kind of material mentioned above is used to 
consolidate basic vocabulary, to extend children’s understanding 
of the variety of meanings that can attach to one word, or to 
use extended forms of a word (e.g. a different tense, a prefix 
added, etc.) Words causing difficulty can be embodied in these 
captions carefully, and words encountered in Ready to Read 
books or supplementaries can be further entrenched in children’s 
understanding by their use in the different context of a wall 
story. The teacher’s ingenuity, and children’s creativity can 
combine to make these both interesting and a valuable extension 
to reading activity. 


The need for matching lessens as children progress towards 
independence, but there can still be a place for slower learners 
to practice matching words which they find difficult. The wall 
stories have now become supplementary to other reading 
material, and will be used with groups for direct teaching and 
by the class and individuals for interest. By the end of the 
second year and during the third, the function of the wall story 
becomes that of a class magazine or project, with the writing 
being done by the children as their skill warrants this. But 
to serve any valid purpose, it must still be read, not just 
displayed, and the vocabulary must reflect extension of 
language, and a continually enriching vocabulary. 
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6. DEVELOPING UNDERSTANDING 


It is easy to recognize the importance of ' developing 
children’s ability to understand more clearly as they receive 
communication, by listening or in reading. It is important also 
to know how this may be done. 


Consider the importance of each of these items in a total 
plan to develop understanding: 


1. ... Provision of a rich, stimulating environment as a back- 
ground to the class programme. 


2. ... Provision of perceptual experiences. This means 
experience through the senses—seeing, hearing, 
feeling, smelling, tasting interesting objects. Preferably 
these objects will be real. It is through perceptual 
experiences that all early learning takes place. 


Suppose children are reading the early reader “Camping”. 


Consider the sensory interpretation which should occur. Here 
are some aspects: 


Seeing the tent; 
Smelling the fire; 
Hearing the little stream running over the stones.. 


At the same time it is recognized that children learn best 
when they are actively involved. So it is important that the 
sensory interpretation can relate back to previous active involve- 
ment. In this case it could be: 


Using the gear; 
Putting up the tent; 
Dipping fingers in the stream. 


3... . Extension of spoken language. This will mean talking 
about (discussing) experiences introducing new vocab- 
ulary and new structures of sentences. It will mean 
development of concepts. (‘““Camping” would be one.) 
This will come about by the information which is 
eaince and the connections and associations which are 
made. 

This extension will be aided by reading, by stories 
(read and told) nursery rhymes and poems. 


4. ... Recognition of and provision for. children’s real 
interests. This ‘recognition will lead.to written language 
and to a desire to read. 


5. ... Using language to help children get meaning from 
their experiences, interpret their experiences, register 
their experiences, and relate them all to what they 
already know. Skilful questioning and discussion will 
help children see relationships, explore possibilities 
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and think effectively at their level. The clear relation- 
ship between spoken and written language will become 
apparent as children recognize in their experience 
charts or wall stories the thoughts they have dictated, 
and as they see and read their stories, rhymes, poems, 
jingles, accounts and reports of experiences, and news- 
paper items. 


Within such a plan understanding will develop. The 
Teacher’s role in this plan will involve listening, initiating, 
participating, guiding and questioning. Her active part will not 
inhibit or restrict the activity and initiative of her pupils. 


She directs attention to sensory experiences; e.g. pointing 
to sharpness of the axe. 


She links one experience to another by questioning; e.g. 
peg not driven in far enough — collapse of tent due to loose 
peg. 
She encourages children to link experience with their back- 
ground: 
e.g. Camping in Caravan; 
Camping Ground; 
Experiences camping. 
Compare rain on roof, 
rain on tent. 
Where does the water go? 


She helps children note, again largely through questioning 
to think about new experience in relation to what has been 
learned before. 
E.g. relationship between: 

air, 

land, 

wind, 

tent. 


Helps children to explore and create new experiences; 
e.g. Personal realization of what it is like to sleep in a tent. 


Helps children to use new experience. 


Developing Understanding Through a Story 


Example taken from: Sweet Porridge 
Ready to Read Series 


Story: Folk Tale Story 
“Why Hares have Long Ears” 


Teachers need to prepare their pupils for unfamiliar ideas 
they will meet in their reading texts. They will do this through 
actual experiences involving the use of language. There should 
be provision of a rich background of sensory experiences which 
the children will want to talk, to read, and to write about. 
Buea who are really involved will seek to explore the topic 
urtner. 
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The Teaching Plan will involve the following: 


1. Acquainting children with folk-tales: 
(a) Through telling; 
(b) Through the teacher’s reading ; 
(c) By recalling — recalling similar stories ; 
(d) By films; 
(e) Playing and acting out roles related to a character 
in a story; 
(f) Finding that they can read the stories for themselves. 


2. Developing Understanding: 


(a) Through discussion, critical comment, oes nats and 
answers; 


e.g. By considering new ideas in the story ae as — 
Cave, . 
Kind of Caves, 

Sharing houses, 

The right way to share work, 

Why animals have horns. 
(b) Through feeling the experiences in the senses; 
e.g. Thinking about, imagining being in a cave — 

How would you feel? 

What would you hear? 

What could you see? 

What could you smell? 
(c) By seeing films, illustrations, models, real cave; 


(d) By making comparisons and extending ideas about 
caves ; 


e.g. Kinds of Caves, 
Where you would find caves, 
How you would feel if you lived in a cave. 


In sharing the experience of doing things together, 
related to our ideas about the homes of animals. 


Thinking about materials animals could use for homes. 


Teachers should select from these ideas those best suited 
to their children’s needs. They would capitalize then on the 
high interest of children and begin to read the story. 


(e 
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3. Understand the Experience. 
Using the imagination. 


Making a cave under the desk — using the cave to act 
out living in a cave. 


Making models and constructions. 


Relating to children’s background knowledge — 
photos, pictures, illustrations, films and recall. 
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4. Using language to relate experience. 
Extending language to show feelings through the senses 


(e.g. Robyn heard whispery noises coming from the > 
dark, cavemouth. ) 


Using language to clarify all in 2 above. 
Listening to children’s talk — exchange of ideas. 


Questioning to extend language, (e.g. What would be 
the best way to cut down a tree?) 


5. Reading and writing about experience: 


(a) Experience chart recording the story, and reading and 
discussing this. 


(b) Further thinking about the experience (Could this be 
a true story? 


(c) Recalling experiences like this? (And writing about 
them. ) 


(d) Making booklets. 

(e) Expressing children’s thought in words, topical displays 
and poems. 

(f) Making sequence pictures. 

(g) Making a growing story. 

(h) Writing.a different ending to the story. 


7. WORD RECOGNITION SKILLS 


Although it is convenient from the instructional point of 
view to separate reading for meaning and word recognition, 
it must be realized that these two aspects cannot really be 
torn apart. As well as being the purpose and object of reading, 
meaning is also the first and most important tool in word 
solving. The first word solving skill that a child requires is 
therefore a knowledge of what reading is about. So the teacher 
should take these factors into account: 


1. The printed symbols convey meaning, and the unknown 
word, whatever it is, must make sense in the context 
of the story. 


2. The symbols convey this sense by representing the 
sounds of spoken language. 


3. A-corollary to 1 and 2 is that the child must be reason- 
ably proficient in spoken language. This should be 
developed in the pre-reading programme through many 
different talking activities. 


4. Some familiarity with the language of books is also 
essential. This can be achieved only by constant expos- 
ure to books, i.e. the teacher reading ‘“‘to” and “with” 


the children. 


5. Vital to the success of a programme in word solving 
skills is the children’s desire to read, and the establish- 
ment of this desire is the most important duty in 
teaching to read. This involves the development of 
good habits in listening to reading, skilled listening 
to book language, and inducing the kind of active 
interest in the story which causes the listener to antici- 
pate and to predict outcomes and vocabulary. 


6. It is important that directional reading habits be 
established at the pre-reading stage. (See chapters on 
Conventions of Printed Language. ) 


7. Children need to identify print forms — through one 
to one correspondence with the spoken word and 
words identified by the spaces. (See Conventions of 
Printed Language. ) 


From here on we are dealing with letter and phonetic and 
structural analysis. There are skills which must be taught and 
it is therefore necessary to present them in logical order. Any 
sound, basic, reading programme outlines progressions, but 
it must be remembered that the emphasis should be always 
on context, checked by sense, and such phonetic skills as the 
child may possess. The excessive use of phonic clues will lead 
the child (and possibly the teacher) to confuse word solving 
with reading. Reading is a thinking operation and not, simply, 
a performance skill. 
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The child becomes aware of the letter names and their 
sounds through the following: 


1. ... Hearing his own name and his friends’ names, and 
noting common beginnings. 


2. ... Listening to poems and stories, and saying the poems 
and rhymes himself. (In this he recognizes similarities 
and differences. ) 


3. ... Learning the names of the letters and their sound 
associations through the use of material such as 
McKee’s “Getting Ready to Read”. 


4. ... Building up a sight vocabulary concurrently with abc. 
See ‘‘Conventions of Printed Language’ — “Building 
up a Sight Vocabulary”. 


However, although the child brings to reading the desire 
for understanding, the positive approach to books, and know- 
ledge of book language, he should learn to check his responses 
to printed words. He should learn to use his knowledge of 
letter-sound associations to check. This checking begins from 
the first day at school. At first it will be, “What do you think 
this word is? Does it make sense?” Later there will be, according 
to readiness, checking of guesses with initial consonants; e.g. 
an a fruit bowl were b s and p s.” A child guesses 

ooks”’. 


Teacher: “It begins like books, but does this make sense? 
Look at the picture.” 


A child guesses “apples” and “pears’”’. 


Teacher: “Could it be apples? It makes sense. Does apple 
start like boy?” 


The confirming of predictions will become more and more 
accurate as the letter-sound associations are built up. The next 
step, after the above, will be confirming with consonant 
endings. 


Simple structural analysis will be used to check predictions 
more accurately; e.g. The boy jumped up and down. 


A child reads, ““The boy jump up and down.” 


Teacher: “Does this sound’ right to you? Have you looked 
at the ending of the word?” 


Consonant blends will ‘be used as children show readiness. 
There will be a need for children to be aware of vowels when 
confirming guesses, but children’ will not be asked to learn rules 
for vowels, or “sound out” words. Vowel letters (graphemes ) 
represent so many sounds that children can easily be confused. 
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The reading of poems and jingles will help the children 
to hear similarities in words. They will be made aware of 
rhyming words. This will lead later into substitution techniques, 
and the children gradually become aware of the associations 
between the graphemes (the spelled word), and the phonemes 
(the units of speech sounds). They will build up their own 
collction of reference words. 


From now on the children make more and more use of 
phonetic and structural analysis for confirming. Because of 
their greater knowledge, they are able to use more sophisticated 
skills of structural analysis, long and short vowels, and syllabifi- 
cation. 
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8. CO-OPERATIVE READING — A BRIDGE FROM 
LISTENING TO READING 


The fortunate child who has been read to since infancy 
brings to the task of learning to read a most helpful range of 
skills and a favourable set of attitudes. Such a child possesses: 


(a) high expectations for enjoyment and meaning from 
books; 


(b) a knowledge of the special language of books; 

(c) ability to follow a lengthy story sequence; and 

(d) awareness of many of the important conventions of 
print. 


He returns to a few favourite books again and again and 
may ‘read’ such books to himself, following page and line 
sequence. He may recognise a few favourite words and has 
almost certainly become interested in letters. The transition 
to independent reading for such a child is a gradual and natural 
progression following on from the skills which were laid down 
through listening to, looking at, and handling loved books. 


In co-operative reading the bedtime story technique is 
extended to teach basic reading skills and attitudes, and to 
bridge the gap between listening and independent reading. 
Beginning with a vital, listening situation the children are 
motivated to solving the problems of the text. They may: 

(a) predict outcomes and vocabulary ; 


(b) join in the reading of repetitive sections or re-readings 
of the story; 


(c) follow the printed line — often through the use of an 
enlarged text; 


(d) learn directional conventions ; 


(e) discuss possible solutions for words, learning how to 
use context and initial letters; 


(f) isolate words through the one-to-one correspondence 
of written to spoken words ,and remember some of 
these words by sight; and 

(g) find the conventions of punctuation in a meaningful 
context. 


Whatever use is made of the teaching opportunities, nothing 
is allowed to interfere with the enjoyment of the book — indeed, 
this is enhanced by providing opportunities for continuous 
involvement of all the children. After the book has been enjoyed 
a number of times in the group situation and has become a 
favourite, it is made available for children to explore individ- 
ually or to take home. Because the initial experience was 
pleasurable, the children wish to repeat it often, and in such 
repetition they gain the massive consolidation of over-learning 
required to bring skills to the point of mastery. 
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Materials 


The teacher will select any book in which the language 
is lively and vital to the children, especially stories, verse and 
songs with rhythmic and repetitive structures, such as ‘This 
is the House that Jack Built’ or ‘The Three Billy Goats Gruff’. 
An exciting aspect of this approach is the comparative richness 
and vitality of the language which can be brought into the daily 
work of the Infant Room without presenting difficulties to 
the children. The teacher has complete control of the difficulty 
of any task she throws over to the children, and because of the 
oral preparation, the enjoyment, and the repetition, it is not 
long before some aspects of this book language come into the 
reading competence of each child. 


Some series which have been found highly successful are 
as follows: 


“A Book for Me to Read”, Ainsworth and Ridout, Red, Blue 
and Yellow series; 


“Gay Colour Books” ; 
“Reading with Rhythm and Reading for Pleasure” ; 
“The Sounds of Language” ; 


“Owl Books”: “Kinder Owls’, “Little Owls”; 
and selected titles from Beginner Books: ‘I-Can-Read” and 
“Janet and John”. 


The following will illustrate use of “A Book for Me to Read, 
A Name of My Own”. (It is assumed that children have already 
been introduced to several simple stories, jingles and songs 
by co-operative reading. Also it must be clear that the teacher, 
alone, has a copy of the book, but she has beside her an open 
blackboard and a display board ready for use.) 


This is a delightful, cumulative story in which a little name- 
less goat is given a ridiculous name by each new person he 
meets, until a nannygoat finally gives him a name which is just 
right. The story is very suitable to use after children have 
become fascinated with each other’s names. 


The teacher begins by reading the first part of the story 
to the children. Before long (and with encouragement) they 
begin to join in spontaneously with the repetitive structures: 


“T’m a little goat, and I’m all alone; I wish I had a name 
of my own,” and “He sniffed the green pastures and he nibbled 
the green leaves. But he felt sad.” 


The teacher isolates the word “‘sad’” and writes it on the 
blackboard. Each time she comes to the word she points and 
the children chime in. She asks the children to help her work 
out whether the goat meets a lady, a woman or a girl. (The 
picture is not explicit but the text is.) Here the use of initial 
letter, or the recognition of ‘““man” in the word “woman” on the 
blackboard or display board, may help. So many silly people 
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have given stupid names to the little goat and the teacher asks 
the children for more sensible names. There may be a little 
competition to select a good name. Each child draws the little 
goat and suggests a name which is written under their picture. 
They predict which person in the story will provide the right 
name, in the end. These activities have been satisfying as a 
beginning. 


On another day the teacher completes the story with unison 
responses where appropriate. She uses an enlarged book made 
from brown paper, or makes a chart of the repetitive sections. 
The children point, or use a mask (a piece of cardboard. with 
a word-sized slot cut in it) to identify particular words from 
the repetitive section with which they are now quite familiar. 
Now the story is dramatized with the whole class, or group, 
providing a unison chorus for the repetitive sections. 


On later occasions the story is reread by the teacher for 
the sheer enjoyment of children. All join in where they feel 
confident. They may imagine that the little goat had met some- 
one else —a policeman, a postman, or perhaps, a Boy Scout. 
The children draw the picture and provide a caption of what 
is said. The class then possess their own variations on the 
theme as another valuable book to read. 


_ The teacher makes the book available in the library corner. 
Selected children may take turns to take it home. The phrase, 
‘Who are you?’ is used for various games in the room and 
forms the basis for learning these three vital heavy duty words 
as sight vocabulary. 


A Progession of Extensions for Co-operative Reading 


1. Listening to a story read in a lively fashion by the teacher. 
Enjoying pictures. 


2. Listening to and talking about a story. Dramatization. 


3. Listening to and predicting outcomes of a story from stage 
to stage. 


4. Listening to and predicting vocabulary for sentences in 
a story. Learning to use context and spoken language back- 
ground in word attack. 


5. Joining in favourite parts — especially repetitive structures 
—— enjoying a loud, clear, tuneful use of language from the 
ook. } 


6. Learning directional habits and the one-to-one correspond- 
ence of written with spoken language; isolating interesting 
words by pointing, by masking and by seeing them written 
on the blackboard or a chart; isolating familiar letters ; and 
listening to parts of interesting words and seeing how they 
are written. 


7. Working out words both to fit the sentence and to fit the 
letters. 
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10. 


11. 


Returning to favourite, familiar books to try them for 
yourself, 


Isolating and learning by sight important words from the 
story: 

(a) the very common words; and 

(b) the words that fascinate. 


Writing interesting words, phrases and sentences from 
favourite stories ; modifying these for special purposes. 


Reading a favourite story to someone else or with someone 
else; experiencing the joy of individual competence. 


Perhaps the most important aspect of these situations, 


which we have called co-operative reading, is the extent to 


which: 


(a) the children are responsive and involved; 


(b) the teacher is able to greet almost every response 
positively. 


The situations are so structured that the children’s 


responses are almost always appropriate or correct, and the 
teacher is able to give continuous praise and encouragement 
to all children. 
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9. CLASSROOM ORGANISATION 


Before it is possible for any teacher to begin any form of 
group organisation it is necessary that certain basic prerequisites 
should be in working order. Without an effectively planned basis 
it is difficult to have a smooth-running system. Such a basis 
will require the following arrangements and procedures: 


1. ... Arrangement of furniture so that there is adequate 
space for children to carry out the varied activities in the 
room. 


Even an old “pre-fab”, after some imaginative planning, 
may meet this requirement quite well. Working areas for both 
teacher and children can be arranged so that these do not 
impinge on one another, and so that movement around the room 
is as unrestricted as possible. In this connection a routine should 
be established for moving around the room without disturbing 
others. 


2. ... Organisation of available wall space. 


It will be necessary to arrange adequate space for displays 
of children’s work, wall stories, and centre of interest displays. 
Teachers will need, no doubt, much space of this kind, and they 
will need to survey the additional possibilities of porches, 
outside display boards and various folding, and movable items. 
They will consider also the need to use pinning boards provided 
especially for the purpose rather than the whole surface of neatly 
painted walls. 


3. Provision of easily accessible storage places for materials. 


These should be labelled clearly, and children trained in 
definite routines for self-help. The collection or return of 
materials needed should require little help from the teacher. 


4. Working habits that do not disturb others. 


This suggests quiet talking, quiet walking, and care in 
moving chairs. A quietly spoken teacher tends to promote a 
more serene atmosphere of this kind. 


5. Well established signals that enable a teacher to obtain 
silence as quickly as needed. 


Experienced teachers usually have a consistent signal which 
might be simply standing in clear view, giving one clap of the 
hands, and saying firmly and pleasantly “Children!” 

6. Plans to cope with the individual help that children need. 

These will involve routines to allow for marking, checking, 
discussing and appreciating. 
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NOW FOR READING: 


1. ...An attractive library centre 


This should provide for books on display, some privacy, 
and comfortable places to sit and read. It should set realistic 
limits as to the number of children who can enjoy the centre 
at any time. 


2. ... Specified places for keeping all other books 


There should be definite routines for collecting them for 
use, for putting them back when they are finished with, and 
reporting without fear any damage done. The idea that books 
are friends for which we care needs to be inculcated. A way to 
hold books ,turn pages, and generally care for books should 
be established so that they last as long as possible. 


3... . Observing children as individuals 


It must be their individual needs that you cater for in your 
teaching. Perhaps older children can be used to read stories to 
individuals for a few days so that the teacher is free really to 
examine carefully the reaction of each child to the story situa- 
tion. The teacher’s task is to provide the right help at the right 
time for each individual child. (She must know about each 
individual to do this.) 
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4. ... Helping about words 


If a class is at the stage of needing words for writing it 
is essential that they are trained early to use topic and wall 
dictionaries, familiar stories, spelling lists (including Dolch 
lists and high frequency words), picture and other dictionaries. 
A teacher should encourage children to write the word before 
asking for help with it. (Use of small blackboards, perhaps 
12” by 3”, on which children try this, then hold up for the 
teacher to nod or shake her head, can be useful. If the word is 
wrong the child comes to the teacher and waits quietly until 
she is able to help him.) The development of dictionary skills 
is a continuing process. Independence starts early — children 
need to be encouraged to write so that they do not need to look 
up every word. 


oy . . . Signals should be arranged for children needing other 
elp. 


- The simplest signal might be for a child to stand up by his 
table. 


6. A teacher must arrange that her organisation gives her 
time with each group. 
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PLANNING 


1. . .. Physical necessities 


A teacher will need all the suitable books she can lay hands 
on, remembering such sources as the children’s homes, the 
school and National Library, her own or her family’s no-longer- 
used books, the secondhand bookshop, the book clubs and their 
paperbacks. She should check that any tools and materials 
children are going to need are available and in working order: 
pencils sharpened, scissors ready, and paste in adequate quan- 
tities. 


2. .... Long-term objectives established 


If a teacher has these clearly in mind she can work out 
realistic day-by-day and week-by-week objectives which are 
meaningful to her as well as to the children, and meet the needs 
of each individual. She must decide what she is going to teach 
each day, and how she intends to do it. She should make sure 
that all this relates to the children’s real needs, not to some idea 
about what they ought to need. She should remember that 
their needs are intellectual, physical, emotional and social. 


3. ... Written preparation 


A teacher should decide the format best suited to her needs 
as a teacher, and so write her planning, arranged in such a 
way that she can refer to it quickly and easily, and so that she 
can evaluate her teaching as often as required. In this way both 
the teacher and the children may make progress that encourages 
them to press forward. 


TEACHING SITUATIONS 
FOR NEW ENTRANT AND FIRST YEAR ROOMS 


N.B.—It is expected that much reading will take place 
during the developmental period, and much individual, incidental 
teaching will result from children’s requests. No organised 
teaching time should be taken during this period, however. 


In a new entrant room the time regarded as teaching time 
will vary according to the organisation from completely individ- 
ual work to a situation where the whole group may work 
together. The children need frequent reading situations (not 
necessarily with the teacher) so that all who are interested 
can participate according to the stage of development each has 
reached. Those who are not interested should have available 
quiet activities such as those listed below, or other activities 
chosen from elsewhere in this book (e.g. Experience Chart 
section), or from some other part of the timetable). 


. . . Some Activities (The most important is reading.) 


1. Quiet developmental activities. 
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Making with clay, barbola dough, wax, wet sand, plasticene, 
or any other amenable material, and doing or drawing 
related to children’s current interests. 


Matching sentence, phrase or word cards to go with captions 
round the room. 


Reading books that have previously been made, and others 
in the book centre. 


Reading wall stories. 


Reading and illustration of caption cards and copying if 
appropriate. 


News books ,where appropriate. 


8. Activity based on previous work, and designed to consoli- 


ive 


18. 


19, 
20; 


AT 


date it. 
Cards with drawing, making, and/or doing response. 


Using junk materials as directed on cards, e.g. Make a 
house (with illustration to help reading. Sometimes one 
card on a table is helpful in encouraging discussion. 


Reading and doing cards related to current work. 
Making of puppets and puppet plays. 
Work with TV box. 


Sorting pictures according to initial sound or rhyming 
element. 


Cutting out pictures (previously torn out by teacher) and 
finding captions to match them. 


Making booklets, e.g. “Things of mine”. Children cut out 
pictures (previously torn as above) from old magazines, 
teacher writes captions at child’s dictation, and child writes 
over or copies. 

(N.B.— From this teacher can see children’s needs in 
handwriting. ) 


Wall picture dictionary, e.g. sheet of paper with picture 
of duck at the top, and the word “duck” written beside 
it. Children find, cut out and stick on other pictures that 
have the same initial sound. 


Domino-type cards for comparing pictures with the same 
initial sound or phonic element. 


Work outside with blocks of all sizes. 


Working with materials at the Nature or Science Centre, 
or at the Health and Safety First area. Many of these will 
be self-assigned. 


hi with materials currently being used on the maths 
table. 
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22. 


25. 
24. 
Dba 
26. 
pve 


“Treasure boxes” — large cigarette boxes — child decorates 
according to his own taste, puts his name on it with accom- 
panying caption, according to the stage he has reached. 
He will keep his finds in this “Treasure box”. 


Jig-saws, mosaics. 

Pattern making with sticks, shells, and paper shapes. 
Sorting pictures, perhaps like a lotto game. 
Matching words and pictures. 


Any other self-assigned task. 


Teaching 


If interest is aroused children enjoy working with the 


teacher at activities such as: 


lL, 
2: 


was 


**6G 


sae 


SS, 


hd © 9 


10. 


acs Be 


Reading in the library area. 


Reading their own names with the teacher from cards 
and charts of varying sizes. 


Making a “Growing story” based on a picture, story, 
event, theme, or centre of interest. Children dictate a 
sentence each day to make the story “grow”. They enjoy 
“reading’’ it as far as it is written each day. 


Revision of wall stories, now in book form. 


Reading of story, poetry, songs, or nursery rhymes with 
children joining in where repetition occurs. They can 
guess what comes next, or they may know the content. 
These items can often be chosen by the children rather 
than by the teacher. 


Revision of preparatory stage books previously ‘“‘read” 
— again chosen by the children. 


Work with current experience charts or wall stories. 
(See section on this elsewhere. ) 


“Treasure Hunts” for words children feel they know — 
written out on large cards. Often children will use the 
words from captions cut up during an earlier lesson for 


matching to wall stories. (See chapter on Experience 
Charts.) 


Blackboard reading, using names of children and four 
repetitive captions. 


Dramatization and miming—characters wear appro- 
priate captions round their necks. 


Work with current preparatory stage books, sometimes 
reproduced as wall stories. 
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From all those marked ** a group ready for more advanced 
work with ‘‘Ready to Read” series will emerge, so that it can 
be from this that initial grouping will arise. 


GROUP ORGANISATION — FIRST-YEAR ROOM 


When the class has reached a stage where a group is ready 
to begin to work profitably on books with a graded vocabulary, 
some kinds of group organisation will become necessary. Some- 
thing like the following may be appropriate. (Both examples 
envisage the use of 1% hours — possibly 10.45-12.) 


Example 1 


10 minutes— planning the period together. Then ll 
practise a language skill — listening to sounds, making sounds, 
finding sounds — leading on to phonic skills at a later stage. 
Vocabulary extension through the discussion of a common 
experience. Using the senses of sight, hearing, taste, smell and 
touch. Picture discussion. 


10 minutes — children given free choice of language activi- 
ties. (See list above.) Children will continue with these. 


25 minutes — Teacher works with a group as it forms and 
needs her — one each day. 


20 minutes — teacher works with children who are busy 
at free activities, while those she has been working with just 
before do a set task based on individual needs discussed during 
group work, then go to free choice. 


10 minutes — complete lesson by reading to all who choose 
to come ,a story or poem of. “listening and joy” value. Final 
two minutes — safety or health discussion, as pre-lunch exercise. 


Example 2 


Two groups working, the first 15 minutes spent by all 
children in free choice language activities, having come in from 
play and found their own jobs. Teacher circulates to help 
individuals. 


The next 50 minutes of teacher time is divided between the 
two groups as need dictates. While teacher is busy with one 
group, working with wall stories, preparatory books or a 
language activity, others are working individually at quiet 
activities, chosen from among all previously mentioned. 


Final 10 minutes — all interested gather to listen to a story, 
poem, or some other item of mutual interest. 


THUS IN A CLASSROOM, using either Example 1 or Example 
2 as a basis the following situation could prevail at a given 
time 
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The ‘“‘moving-ahead” group working with the teacher, might 
be matching captions to the wall story, several other children 
might be reading previously made books, sitting on the floor; 
some might be reading to themselves, or to one another, prepara- 
tory stage books with which they are familiar, and which they 
have chosen because they enjoyed reading them; two or three 
others might be reading poems to themselves from the poem 
box; there could be a couple who are busy sorting words or 
pictures into heaps according to predecided categories (pre- 
decided by them and/or teacher); one child might be studying 
the class name sheet ; there could be several sitting at the writing 
table drawing, writing and/or talking earnestly; there could be 
one or two reading the week’s nursery rhyme up on the wall; 
one might be working at the flannel board; two or three might 
be examining the special picture for the day and telling them- 
selves or each other what they thought it was all about; 
undoubtedly there would be three or four sitting in the library 
area working; and there might be a few still modelling, or 
playing in the Wendy House or its equivalent, or working with 
mathematics or science material. 


REMEMBER — 


The most important kind of reading activity that is really 
purposeful to reading is: 
Reading, 
READING and 
READING! 


Therefore in examining possibilities for reading, don’t forget 
to give reading first priority. 


Some possibilities 


Reading in library area, reading revision, individually, of 
books made or read earlier; strip reading, reading of sentence 
phrase or word cards ; matching words to sentences, and match- 
ing words, phrases, and full captions to wall stories. 


(Refer to remainder of booklet for further ideas.) 


SECOND AND THIRD-YEAR ROOMS 


As children become increasingly independent, various 
organisational patterns become possible, perhaps depending on 
the time available and the size of the class. (It is important at 
this stage to refer back to the first page of the section on “‘Class- 
room organisation”. ) 


The following considerations could be regarded as basic 
to any group organised reading programme: 


1. It must cater for the needs of the particular children. 


2. It must allow the teacher time to teach according to 
these needs. 
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Some classes may need a programme to which the teacher 
adheres fairly strictly. Others may benefit most from a freer 
organisation which limits only the things they must do, and 
allows freedom to follow interest in numerous additional things 
they may do afterwards. 


At the beginning of a year, or when beginning work in a 
strange classroom where the teacher finds difficulty in under- 
standing the existing organisation of groups, it is probably 
advisable for an inexperienced teacher to start by working 
the class as the unit, and move gradually into a group organisa- 
tion. When routines are sufficiently established she might divide 
off one group, and treat the class as two groups. As confidence 
grows the other groups may be formed. The teacher may choose 
an organization that uses three or four, or five or six groups. 
The organisation will depend on the needs of the children, and 
on the growing confidence of the teacher-organiser. It could 
take a month to six weeks for the group system to function 
satisfactorily. 


A teacher may desire to establish a routine to be followed 
when the normal programme is in operation. To this end she 
could divide the available teaching time among the groups 
equitably. She would need first to answer these questions: 


Is it necessary to work with every group every day? 


Is there one group with which the teacher must work every 
day? 


How many groups can profitably work alone for some of 
their programme, and for what length of time can they work 
alone? 


What restrictions are placed on the teacher by relative 
availability of materials which are in some degree essential? 


How may difficulties about materials be overcome? 


Has the teacher clear ideas about what she wishes other 
children to be doing while she is teaching or helping a group? 


Here is a possible routine taking two days to complete (six 

groups or three). It involves: 

A. A daily pattern in which all follow the routine set out in 
B below, but each group starts it at a different stage 
spending the half hour (or whatever time is allotted) 
on that activity and then proceeding to the next. A 
group might start with item two and proceed to items 
three and four. However, it is understood that a child is 
not stopped from an activity which is absorbing him 
just because the clock has struck, except for a teaching 
situation in which his needs are directly involved. 


B. A programme which involves: 


1. Reading with the teacher. (The periods are fre- 
quently used as opportunities for teaching. ) 
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2. Consolidatory work: 

(a) related to instructional reading; 

(b) providing revision. 

Library reading followed by freely chosen activities. 


4. Supplementary reading — perhaps as in item two 
above, but including free reading of familiar books. 


8) 


5. Written expression work (already motivated). This 
may be creative or related to an interest. Refer to 
previous suggestions about written language and to 
Language and Experience section. 


6. Handwriting practice followed by library reading. 


C. A definite plan in which, on Day One, the first group 
may start at activity three and proceed to activities four 
and five; therefore on Day Two the same group starts 
at activity six and proceeds to one and two. Group Two 
will start at activity four and proceed to five and six; on 
Day Two they work at activities one, two, and three. 
Group Three, of course, starts at activity five. 


If there is a holiday, the groups simply go on to the next 
part of the routine. If they had done Day One before the holiday, 
they proceed to Day Two after it. 


If there are four groups, the teacher may make a four- 
activity routine adjusting the time allotment accordingly, work- 
ing to a one- or two-day routine according to children’s needs. 


The experience of reading with the teacher as well as all the 
other reading:experiences, must be enjoyable, complete in itself, 
and give each child a sense of personal satisfaction and success. 


Therefore in your division of time allow yourself time to 
teach, not just hear reading. 


. . . One example 


In a certain classroom there is the sound of the teacher 
and the group working with her as they enjoy something they 
are reading. A group of children are working in the library, 
two of them perhaps quietly discussing some aspect of what 
one is reading. Another group is busy, painting a model related 
to the current centre of interest, reading about it, and making 
puppets and a theatre to go with it. In the porch there are pairs 
of children reading to each other, each of the pair having a 
handful of books to read to himself when he has finished the 
job in hand. There are other children working at the tables, 
some practising handwriting from the blackboard (it was 
discussed earlier in the period) and some working individually 
at a weakness they need to work at. Other children who are 
writing are doing a story of their own choice; one is standing 
by the topic dictionary chart looking for a word, and another 
is searching through the picture dictionary for a word he wants. 
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Another has just written out a word he is not sure of on his 
small blackboard and is holding it up for the teacher to check 
as soon as she looks up. There is not silence, but a quiet hum 
of busyness not loud enough to disturb the group working with 
the teacher. 


. Another example 


There are three basic groups in this room, with one of which 
the teacher is working. Since her group is too large for the 
teacher to give adequate attention to the needs of individuals 
if she takes them all at once, she has assigned work to half of 
them, designed to revise or consolidate earlier learning, and 
is working with the other half. She will share the time available 
for teaching the group between the two halves, and they will 
, each do the assigned activity and work with her in the allotted 
time. 


The other two groups are working alone. Some of one 
group are reading in the library area, others are reading supple- 
mentaries, and some are practising reading a play out in the 
porch ready to present it to the rest of the class later. The third 
group are busy doing things related to the current centre of 
interest. They are making a model, painting or drawing, reading 
about the topic, and writing and illustrating stories about it. 
One boy is busy designing the cover for the book of stories, and 
one girl is adapting garments from the dressing up box to suit 
the play being practised by the second group. (Though she 
belongs to the third group, she has been pressed into helping 
the second one, since her talents lie in this direction, and she 
enjoys doing it.) 


. A third example 


There are four groups in this class, and the teacher makes 
a practice of first working with the two least able groups in turn, 
and making sure that they are able to proceed with little help 
from her. To assist her with this, she deputes one child each 
day (a different one) to be available to help these children 
when they need additional aid. At the beginning of the period, 
the whole class is together, to make sure that everyone knows 
what he has to do, then the two more able groups are sent off 
to work. The tasks each has to do will include some writing 
and doing or making, but for most of the time they will be 
reading. The top group has first turn at using the library, use of 
supplementaries, and going over the story they read the previous 
day with the teacher. They work with a partner for the latter. 
When they have finished these activities, they will do a small 
amount of written consolidatory work. The second group will 
start by doing their written task. While the fourth group is 
engaged with the teacher the third will be working on an appro- 
priate revision or reinforcing activity. 


A freer organization of these groups may be desired. In 
that case the following may be found helpful: 
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The teacher divides the time available for teaching equit- 
ably, so that she spends a reasonable amount of time with each 
group, according to children’s needs. A preliminary planning 
period may be needed only occasionally, though it is often 
valuable to use it daily as an evaluation and motivation time. 
The teacher establishes the idea that immediately after the 
time spent with her, there will be a set task designed to 
consolidate the learning gained. The remainder of the time is 
spent on work such as has been discussed earlier, some tasks 
being set ones, others freely chosen according to interest or 
need. A time by which the set tasks must be completed is set, 
but the children decide themselves what order they will cover 
them in. The time allotted may be two days or more according 
to children’s needs, and teacher’s confidence. Jn this classroom 
the teacher and class together may have planned the work, they 
know the limitations of the plan, and within these they can all 
move and work freely. 


...A fourth example 


One group works with the teacher, and one is doing work 
designed to consolidate earlier learning. Some children of the 
remainder are reading in the library, some are making or model- 
ling, some are writing, some practising a play, and others are 
working from cards with activities such as those set out below. 
Some are working from the blackboard, others are working with 
the TV box and its story, and others are looking at a filmstrip 
or listening to a record, from which they will later write a story 
for the class to read. 


From the above examples of possible programmes suitable 
variations can be made to suit needs. 


Some consolidatory activities for second and third year. 


1. An activity relevant to the current story — question, predic- 
tion, evaluation, drawing, choice of statement, sentence 
completion, a riddle based on the story, matching two 
parts of a story or sentence. 


Finding more words that begin like — (e.g. stone). 
Finding words that rhyme with — (e.g. sweet). 


An activity relevant to current work —a letter, or a notice. 


“oR WON 


Work on a model or mural; making properties for a play; 
making (and using) puppets using newspaper, cardboard, 
paper bags, and such materials. 


6. Writing a letter to someone sick. 


fk Writing an imaginative story or a story about some specific 
aspects of current work. 


8. Making Christmas, birthday and other kinds of cards. 
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9. Making scrapbooks in set categories, e.g. “Food I Like”. 
10. Making a class telephone directory, map, or ‘““Who’s who”. 
11. Book reviews. 


12. Mending broken sentences; filling spaces in story; answer- 
ing questions. 


13. Predicting alternative ending. 
14. Finding words with specific phonic element. 


15. Scrambled sentences. Children write them out correctly 
and illustrate. 


16. Riddle books — about class mates, toys, and book story 
characters. 


17. Word family books. Each book contains a root word, and 
children add to this; e.g. fire, fireman, fire-engine, fireworks. 


Desirable outcomes of this section. For children: 


1. Achievement of joy in successfully mastering skill of 
reading. 


Increase in understanding of purpose and value of reading. 


Increase in interest in reading, both for its own sake, and 
as a way of gaining knowledge. 


4. Increase in amount of language work children do of their 
~ own accord. 


For both teacher and children: 


Increase in true teacher/child communication throughout, 
so that each gains confidence in the other. The child will bring 
his difficulties to the teacher, and she will be better able to 
maintain a check on his development in reading and related 
language learning. 


For teachers: 


1. Growth in understanding of children as individuals. 
2. Growth in confidence in working with a group situation. 


3. Growth in confidence to free children to work on their own. 


N.B.—No specific mention has been made in these pages 
of individualised reading. For any teacher who gains confidence 
enough to attempt this, it is suggested that she uses ‘‘Teaching 
Reading With Children’s Books”, by Jeanette Veitch, as her 
starting point. 
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10. GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN THIS BOOK 


1. Auditory Discrimination: 


The ability to hear differences and similarities in the 
patterns of words, especially minor differences and similari- 
ties. 


2. Base or Root Word: 


The base word from which other words may be formed 
by the addition of prefixes and suffixes, e.g. appear, dis- 
appear, disappearance. 


N.B.—“is” is not a root word in fished. Take care not to 
allow this kind of confusion. 


3. Compound Words: 
Are made up of two words, e.g. some thing =something. 


4. Consonant Blend: 


A group of two or three consonants sounded together, e.g. 
‘br’ ‘thr’ ‘sq(u)’. 


5. Consonant Digraph: 


Two consonants which produce the sound of only one of 

° ”) 
them, e.g. ‘kn, wr, gn, or a new sound e.g. ‘ch’ as “Chicago”, 
“champion” or “Christmas”. 


6. Context Clue: 


Discussion of pictures and captions is the context from 
which the first use of context clue is made. As the child’s 
sight vocabulary in reading develops, he begins to make 
informed guesses from the picture and the written context 
in which the unknown word appears. Later he will use only 
the surrounding words. This is the skill adults employ to 
find out the meaning of a phrase in a foreign language that 
appears in their reading. It is the most important of the 
word recognition skills, since it is used in conjunction with 
each of the others to establish that the word decided upon 
makes sense. 


7. Contraction: 


A shortened way of writing two words, e.g. “I am’ becomes 
“Tm . 


8. Experience: 


In the educational sense this must be understood as what 
the child becomes aware of —his perception of environ- 
ment — what he sees, hears, smells and feels. This exper- 
ience gives meaning to language. If you have touched a 
‘rough’ board the word ‘rough’ has meaning. If you have 
been to a “‘fire-station” this word has meaning. 
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17. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


I7. 


18. 


Vy; 
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Final Consonant: 


A single consonant at the end of a word, e.g. ‘n’ is final 
consonant in “van”. 


Grapheme: The spelling of a phoneme; e.g., the spelling of 
a long ee sound might be ee, ea, or ie. 


Initial Consonant: 


A single consonant at the beginning of a word, e.g. ‘b’ is 
initial consonant in “boy”. 


Medial Consonant: 


A single consonant in the middle of a word, e.g. ‘t’ is medial 
consonant in “motor”. 


One-to-One Correspondence: 


Children must learn to recognise that they say one word 
(or one syllable) to correspond with each word (or syllable) 
that they see in any context. 


Phoneme: Unit of speech sound; e.g., /b/, /sh/, /ey/. 


Phonogram: 


A vowel-consonant combination that makes a single speech 
sound, e.g. c-at. The‘at’ is a phonic element or phonogram. 


Picture Clue: 


Children look at the picture and from it make an intelligent 
guess as to what the word may be. If it is a caption he is 
“reading” the teacher-child discussion is designed to enable 
the child to make an intelligent and usually correct guess. 


Prefix: - 


A pronounceable unit that can be placed at the beginning 
of a root word to form a word the meaning of which is 
a combination of the two, e.g. un- (not), unlike (not like). 


Sight Vocabulary: 


Words that a child recognises at sight without needing 
supporting word attack skills. 


Suffix : 


A pronounceable unit that can be placed at the end of a 
root word to form a word the meaning of which is a com- 
bination of the two, e.g. —ly (like), friendly (like a friend). 


Syllable: 


A letter or a group of letters containing one vowel sound, 
pronounced as a unit, and forming a part of a word or 
a word, e.g. 
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Al, 


Ze. 


23: 


go — ‘go’ is a syllable; 
goat — ‘goat’ is a syllable; 
going — ‘go’ is a syllable (and so is ‘-ing’). 


Syntax: The arrangement of words and forms of words 
into acceptable sequences to give clear meaning. 


Visual Discrimination: 


Ability to see differences and similarities in the patterns 
of words, especially minor ones. 


Word Analysis: 


The study of the component parts of a word to decide 
what it is. This is necessary where context plus initial 
and/or final consonant or blends are insufficient. The 
analysis may be (a) structural or (b) phonic. 


(a) Structural Analysis: Study of the recognizable and 
pronounceable parts of a word, such as _ prefixes, 
suffixes, roots, and various endings. 

e.g. a word such as “im-port-ation’’ may require 
structural analysis, and all its parts are familiar 
elements. 


(b) Phonic Analysis; Study of the parts of the words. 
A word such as weld would require phonic analysis. 


N.B.— All words subjected to analysis should be treated 


in meaningful context, and not taken in isolated groups unre- 
lated to reading matter. The minimal amount of analysis should 
be used to enable the context to complete the discovery of 


24. 


the word. 


Word Comparison, and Substitution Techniques: 


Learning to look at a word they have not met before, finding 
a word that they do know that is almost the same as the 
one being examined, and substituting the different symbols 
to find the word, e.g. The goat jumped over the fence. 


Unknown word=“goat”’ ; 

A known word=boat; 

Substitute ‘g’ for ‘b’ by comparing the words. 

It must then be checked in the context for sense. 
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(This is a simple explanation of how to begin individualised 
reading) 
Holt, John. Why Children Fail. How Children Succeed. Penguin Books 


(These are two separate and related books, neither especially 
about reading but each gives insight into children’s learning that 
is important to teachers of reading) 


Heilman, A. W. Principles and Practices of Teaching Reading. Charles E. 
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(The first five chapters, in particular, are most helpful on begin- 
ning readers) 


NOTE: 


Teachers and schools are advised to check through the issues of 
Education to list articles on aspects of Reading in the Early Years. 
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